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AsstTRacT Propositions touching Bank- 
ing, 342. 

Annales Historiques des Sessions des 
Corps Législatifs, par et Gautier 
(du Var), ex-membre du Conseil des 
Cing Cents, 564. 


Babbage (Charles), his Reflections on 
the Decline of Science in England, 
and on some of its Causes, 305. See 
Decline of Science in England. 

Bank of England, 342—importance of 
the question of its exclusive privi- 
leges, ibid.—mischiefs worked by the 
monopoly of this establishment, ibid.— 
benefits that would result from the 
removal of the restrictions which clog 
the banking trade, 343—profit derived 
by the Bank from managing the pe- 
cuniary affairs of the nation, ibid.— 
advantages that would result from the 
emancipation of the trade of banking 
from the restrictions by which it is 
now hampered, 344—benefits of the 
Scotch system of banking, 345—esta- 
blishment of joint-stock banking com- 
panies, 347—>practice of granting cash- 
credits, 349—necessity of a sound sys- 
tem of banking to our agriculturists, 
254—the owners of money, of land, 
and of labour interested in resisting 
the renewal of the Bank Charter, 365. 

Banking, Abstract Propositions touch. 
ing, 342. 

Bankes (W. J.), 118. 

Barrow Dr. Isaac), quoted, 182. 

Bovet (M. de), des Dynasties Egyp- 
tiennes, 111, 134, 

Bunyan (John). See Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Burke (Mr.), quoted, 403. 

Butler (Bishop), works of, 182—his 
Analogy of religion, natural and re- 
vealed, to the constitution and course 
of nature, ibid_—the ground on which he 
takes his stand, stated, 184—the revival 
of a taste for the Bishop’s writings one 
of the best signs of the times, 198—his 
description of the times in which he 
lived, zbid.—reason of the apparent ob- 





scurity of his writings, 210—his creed, 
214. 

Byron (Lord), his ‘ Heaven and Earth’ 
characterized, 391. 


Campbell (Thomas), his ballad of ‘ Nel- 
son and the North,’ 374. 

Canterbury (Archbishop of), on the diffi- 
culty of giving a faithful and spirited 
poetical version of the Psalms, 395. 

Champollion (J. Frangois), his Egyptian 
researches, 116. 

Champollion le Jeune (M.), Lettres & 
M. le Duc de Blacas d’Aulps, rela- 
tives au Musée Royal Egyptien de 
Turin, 111, 116, 117. 

Claxton (Lawrence), a fanatic, curious 
account of, 475. 

Colonization, objects of a society for 
effecting systematic, 242. 

Coquerel, (A. L. C.), Lettre a M. Charles 
Coquerel sur le Systéme Hiérogly- 
phique de M. Champollion, 111, 148. 

Cottu (M.), de la Nécessité d'une Dic- 
tature, 215, See France. 


Da Njoe Testament va wi Masra em 
Helpiman Jesus Christus; the New 
Testament, translated into the Negro- 
English Language, 553. 

Davy (Sir Humphry), on the little en- 
couragement given to science in Eng- 
land, 306. 

Decline of science in England, 305—in 
the general rivalry of skill since the 
peace, England alone has hesitated to 
take a part, ibid.—the best arts of 
England transmitted to other nations, 
ibid —abolition of the Board of Longi- 
tude, ibid.—present eondition of Bri- 
tish science, 306—Sir Humphry Davy 
on the small encouragement given to 
science in England, ibid—Mr. Her- 
schel's statement on the same subject, 
307—whole branches of Continental 
discovery unstudied and almost un- 
known, tbid.—the causes obvious and 
deep-seated, ibid.—Mr. Babbage’s ap- 
peal on the decline of science in Eng. 

land 
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land and on some of its causes, ibid— 
his fitness for the task, ibid—his ge- 
neral opinions on the subject, 308— 
England, with respect to the more 
difficult sciences, much below other 
nations, ibid.—patronage extended to 
science by the sovereigns of Europe in 
less enlightened ages, ibid—the reigns 
of the Ptolemies, of Alphonso the 
Great, and of Ulugh Beig, distin- 
guished by their patronage of learning, 
309—the history of Galileo an instance 
of the munificence of the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, tbid.—liberality of Fer- 
dinand of Denmark to Tycho Brahe, 
310—royal kindness and munificence 
to Descartes, 311—substantial rewards 
to Newton, Olaus Remer, Huygens, 
Hevelius, Leibnitz, the Bernouillis, 
Euler, Lagrange, Laplace, 312—ho- 
nours conferred on Volta of Como by 
Buonaparte, 314—Sir W. Herschel, 
Sir H. Davy, Dr. Wollaston, Dr. 
Young, and the immortal Watt, in- 
stances of national ingratitude, 315— 
view of the state of science on the con- 
tinent, ibid—France, ibid.— Prussia, 
318—Russia, ibid.—Sweden, 319—in 
every nation on the continent, except 
Turkey and Spain, scientific acquire- 
ments conduct their possessors to 
wealth and honours, 320—England 
presents the reverse of the picture, 
sbid.—instanced in the cases of Dalton, 
Ivéry, Brown, Herschel, Babbage, 
Kater, Barlow, Christie, South, 
Thomson, Henry, Faraday, Murdoch, 
Henry Bell, idid.—examination of our 
scientific establishments, 321 — the 
Board of Longitude abolished, ibid.— 
the Lighthouse Boards, 322 — the 
Scotch Boards all managed by unpaid 
commissioners, ignorant of the subjects 
that come before them, ibid.—consti- 
tution of the Royal Society of London, 
324—the Royal Irish Academy, ibid. 
—the Royal Society of Edinburgh, ibid. 
—our scientific boards and institutions 
contain no situations for scientific men, 
325—mode in which the Chairs of our 
Universities are filled, ibid.—way in 
which our scientific men squeeze out a 
miserable subsistence,327—suggestions 
for the revival of science in England, 
328—establishment of professorships 
in our Universities for the mainte- 
nance of men of genius, :bid.—proposed 
changes in the organization of our 
scientific societies, 329—salaries to the 
most distinguished men of science, 330 
—who, in return for the bounty, would 
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become the scientific advisers of the 
Crown, ibid.—the honours of the state 
allowed to literary and scientific men, 
ibid.—institution of an order of merit, 
331—the reign of George IV. derives 
no lustre from the patronage of science 
and philosophy, 332. 


Distress of the Country, 278—one great 


proximate cause of the progressive fall in 
the money-price of all commodities, ibid, 
—the influence of peace, ibid.—rise in 
the exchangeable value in the precious 
metals, 280— extraordinary decrease 
in the supply, 281—produce of the 

exican mines since 1810, 283—in- 
crease in the consumption of gold and 
silver in the manufacture of articles of 
luxury, 288—actual supply and de- 
mand of the precious metals for the last 
nineteen years, 290—injury sustained 
by the destruction of paper-money 
since 1815, 291—rise in the relative 
value of the precious metals proved by 
the average prices of corn in money, 
292—fall in the money-price of com- 
modities further proved, 295—a rise 
in the value of money an unmitigated 
evil, 297—manner in which it operates 
on the condition of the farmer, 299— 
the manufacturer, ibid.—the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing labourers, 
300— the merchant, &c. ibid—the 
main cause of the great declension in 
prices still in active operation, though 
with diminished power and effect, 302 
—revival of trade, ibid.—probable in- 
crease of the produce of the mines, 302. 


Echevarra (Padre), his ‘ Paseos por 


Granada,’ or ‘ Walks through Gra- 
nada,’ quoted, 56. 


Egyptian Antiquities, 112—ancient Egypt 


the great object of eager research, pa- 
tient hope, and perpetual disappoint- 
ment, ihid.—the French expedition to 
Egypt, 113—discoveries of Davison 
and Belzoni—predominant character 
of Egyptian architecture, ibid—sculp- 
ture, 114 — colossal statues, iid.— 
paintings, w#id—private life of the 
Egyptians, ibid. — * Description de 
l'Egypte,’ ibid.— Mr. Hamilton’s 
Theban monuments, #4id.—the hiero- 
glyphics sealed up in the slumber of 
ages, 115—abandoned to the reveries 
of learned enthusiasts, ibid.—War- 
burton had a remote vision of the 
truth, ibid.—a key to the treasures of 
ancient Egyptian lore discovered by 
Dr. Young, ibid.—researches of M. 
Champolion, 
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Champollion, 116—Marquis Spineto’s 
* Lectures,’ 118—Heeren's ‘ Ideas on 
the Politics and Commerce of Ancient 
Nations,’ tid—the Rosetta stone, 
ibid,—an alphabet gradually construct- 
ed, 119—did civilization ascend or 
descend the Nile? 120—earlier chro- 
nology of the post-diluvian period, 
ibid.—dates for the Creation, wdid.— 
and for the Deluge, 121—authorities 
for the construction of Egyptian his- 
tory, 122—Herodotus, Manetho, Dio- 
dorus, ibid.—Ethiopian descent of the 
religion and arts of Egypt, 123—Zoega 
on the first peopling of the valley of 
the Nile, ibid.—the Shepherd invasion, 
135—their expulsion, 138—the eight- 
teen Theban kings, 140—conquests of 
Sesostris, 141—extraordinary sculp- 
tures on the walls of the Nubian cities, 
146—connexion between the 
and Egyptian history, 148—to what 
period in the Egyptian history is the 
Mosaic exodus to be assigned? ibid, 
Ellis (William), his Polynesian Re- 
searches during a Residence of Six 
Years in the South Sea Islands, 1 


Florian’s ‘ Gonsalvo of Cordova,’ 56. 
France, political Condition and Pro- 
spects of, 215—anarchy produced by 
the law of elections, ibid.—modifica- 
tions compatible with the state of 
society in France, iid.—danger in 
deferring the dictatorship, iid. — 
wishes of the three orders in the 
state at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, ibid.—indiscreet measure of unit- 
ing the three estates, 216—necessity 
of distinctions of rank and property, 
217—error of Montesquieu with re- 
gard to the British constitution, 217 
—no country so ignorant of politics 
as France, 218 —manner in which 
Frenchmen endeavour to copy the 
English House of Commons, ibid.— 
difficulty of obtaining a Chamber 
which shall pass enactments consistent 
with the existence of the monarchy, 
220—impossibility of investing the 
present aristocracy with the nomina- 
tion of a majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies, 221—failure of the experi- 
ment of giving a constitutional form 
of government to France, 223—true 
grounds of that failure, ibid.—impossi- 
bility of suddenly producing a real 
aristocracy in France, 228—want of a 
wealthy, powerful, well-educated, and 
virtuous church establishment, sid. 
—no resemblance between public 
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opinion in France and public opinion 
in England, 231—difference between 
the press of England and the press of 
France, 232—the French journalists 
direct the public opinion, ibid.—the 
institutions of England not likely ex 
facie to be found suitable to France, 
ibid.— Charles X. must obtain a greater 
share of power, or the people will usurp 
the sovereignty and overturn the 
throne, or reduce the wearer of the 
crown to a sort of president of their 
democracy, 235—the French will have 
a better chance of freedom if, in the 
struggle, the king shall gain the day, 
tbid.—the necessity of the restoration 
of the censorship on the press, ibid.— 
inefficiency of free forms and mere 
paper constitutions to teach freedom, 
236 —necessity of governing France 
with a tight hand for years to come, 
240—M. Cottu’s plan of French par- 
liamentary reform, 241. 

—— Political History of, since the Re- 
storation, 564—reflections on the re- 
cent events at Paris, ibid. —review 
of the political history of France 
since 1814, ibd.—charter granted by 
Louis XVIIL, sanctioning the sup- 
pression of feudal rights, and the con- 
fiscation of private and of church 
property, 565—jealousy between the 
old and the new nobility, 566—the 
ministry, 567—Buonaparte’s march 
from Cannes to Paris, retreat to Ghent, 
return of the king in July, 1815, 
ibid—reprobation of the ministry then 
formed, thid.—Fouché, tbid.—new mi- 
nistry, 568—* La Chambre Introu- 
vable,’ ibid—Cours Prévotales esta- 
blished, ibid—the Chambre Introu- 
vable dissolved, 569—improvident law 
of elections, 570—law against perio- 
dica] publications, tbid.— fatal mea- 
sure for recruiting the army, sbid. 
—new ministry, 571 — sixty-seven 
peers created at once, 572—new mi- 
nistry, 573—murder of the Duke of 
Berri, tbid.—temporary censorship, 
574—new law of elections, iéid.— 
cordon sanitaire, 578—death of Louis 
XVIII., 580—Charles X., ibid—M. 
de Villéle, 581—M. de Polignac, 586 
—steps which led to the expulsion of 
Charles X., 589—the new king and 
new government, 590—reflections on 
the recent revolution, ibid. 

Fraunhofer, passage from the Life of, on 
the Decline of Science in England, 306. 


Geology, Principles of, by Charles Lyell, 


Abe Dey 
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F.R.S., 411—utility of the science of, 
thid.—the cultivation of it an object of 
the first importance, 412—brings its 
followers acquainted with the noblest 
objects and phenomena of | nature, 
ibid——the cry which has been raised 
against it, 413—Mr. Lyell’s work the 
beginning of a new era in geology, 
417—-satisfactory manner in which he 
has executed the undertaking, tbid.— 
progress of geological study, 418— 
pre-eminence of the geologists of Italy, 
420—Pallas, Saussure, Werner, 422 
—Haller and his eloquent illustrator, 
Playfair, 423—Sir James Hall, whid— 
Kirwan and Deluc, 424— institution 
of the Geological Society of London, 
fbid.—study of organic remains, ibid. 
—circumstances by which the study of 
geology has been retarded, 425— 
changes actually in progress on the 
earth’s surface, 426—changes wrought 
by the action of water, thid—changes 
brought about by subterranean forces 
of an igneous character, as volcanos 
and earthquakes, 448 — progressive 
condition of the globe, 467—probable 
effect of the extension of civilization 
on the surface of the globe, 468. 

Georgian Islands, population of, 31. 

Gleig (Rev. G. R.), his Life of Major 
General Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., 
late governor of Madras, 81. 

Gouger (Mr.), his statement of the ob- 
jects of a Society for effecting Sys- 
tematic Colonization, 242, 271. 

Granada, Chronicle of the Conquest of, 
55—one of the most classical names in 
the history of latter ages, ibid.— 
wrought up by the Moors to a won- 
derful pitch of prosperity, iid.—its 
memorable ten years’ war, iJid—the 
origin of that war, 58— Ferdinand re- 
solves on the conquest, 62—his plan of 
operations, 63—outbreaking of the 
war, 64—the fortress of Zahara de- 
scribed, ibid.—its capture, ibid—Ro- 
drigo Ponce de Leon, Marquis of Cadiz, 
65—Juan de Guzman, Duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia, thid.— capture of Alhama, 
66—Muley Aben Hassan, 67—the Al- 
hambra, 68—the king of Granada, 
ibid.—his family feuds, ibid—Boabdil 
el Chico, 69—his inroad into the 
Christian territories, ibid.—Count de 
Cabra, 70—Boabdil made captive, 72 
—splendour of a Spanish camp, ibid.— 
siege of Loxa, 74—singular embassy 
from the Soldan of Egypt, 75—siege 
of Baza, ibid. — Columbus present 
thereat, 76—surrender of Baza,. ibid. 
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—Boabdil el Chico sole sovereign of 

Granada, 76—required by Ferdinand 
to surrender the city and crown of 
Granada, 77—surrender of the Moor- 
ish capital, ibid—the conquest cele- 
brated by Henry VIIth of England 
by a procession to St. Paul’s, 78— 
Ferdinand’s government of his new 
kingdom, ibid.—remaining monuments 
of the conquest, sid. 

Greek Question, 495—real state of the 
case on which it has arisen, th:d.—the 
allied sovereigns, throughout the ne- 
gotiations, professed themselves ‘ the 
friends of Turkey,’ 496—the disorders 
of Greece made mischievous and dan- 
gerous to other countries by her mari- 
time position, 498—the provisions of 
the treaty of London unexceptionable 
in themselves, isid—proposal of the 
court of Russia ‘ to penetrate to Con- 
stantinople, and dictate peace under 
the walls of the Seraglio,’ 502—the 
letter of Lord Dudley in reply thereto 
entitles him to the lasting gratitude 
of the country, 503—Russia declares 
war with Turkey, 506—position pre- 
served for England in this new emer- 
gency, tbid—the ambassadors of the 
three powers meet to settle the ques- 
tion relative to the future boundary, 
509—they depart from the spirit and 
letter of their instructions, 512—effect 
produced by the definite opinion of the 
ambassadors as to the limits of Greece, 
521—uniform fidelity to engagements 
which marked the conduct of the Bri- 
tish government, 524—the unsatisfied 
claims of the Greeks, 528—pretensions 
set up for the Greeks, 530— Capo 
d’Istrias, 534—Prince Leopold, ihid.— 
Admiral Codrington, 538—catastrophe 
at Navarino, ijid.—character of the 
Greeks, 541—Prince Leopold’s letters, 
542—injudicious selection of the in- 
tended sovereign of Greece, ibid.—in- 
aptitude of the Prince for the station, 
and the station for him, 543—causes of 
the battle of Navarino, 545. 

Greppo (J. G. H.), Essai sur le Systéme 
Hiéroglyphique de M. Champollion le 
Jeune, et sur les avantages gu’il offre 
a la Critique Sacrée, 111-148. 

Guizot (M.), his Cours d’ Histoire Mo- 
derne quoted, 378. 

Hall (Bishop), quoted, 214. 

Hampden (Rev. Renn), his Essay on 
the Philosophical Evidences of Chris. 
tianity, 182. 

Hawkins (John Isaac), his plan for 
amending the patent laws, 335 

Heber, 
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Calcutta, Life of, by his widow, 366— 
last days of, by Thomas Robinson, 
archdeacon of Madras, and late do- 
mestic chaplain to his lordship, :bid— 
the name of Heber belongs to the his- 
tory of the Christian church, ibid.—in 
the admiration of him, party and sec- 
tarian jealousies have been forgotten, 
ibid.—enthusiasm excited in America 
by his Christian character, 367—his 
Journal in India reprinted in New 
York, ibid—and a monument erected 
in that country te his piety and vir- 
tues, tbid.—his Sermons also repub- | 
lished in New York, ibid.—difficulty of | 
calculating the effect they may pro- 
duce on the general feeling, 368—the 
high moral sense displayed in their 
admiration of Bishop Heber not to be 
forgotten in our appreciation of the | 
American national character, tbid.— | 
the popularity of Heber’s religious 
character full of hopeful encourage- 
ment, 369—the humility and gentle- 
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Heber (Dr. Reginald), Lord Bishop of 
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Truth,’ 387—his Bampton Lectures, 
388—translation from the Moallakat 
of Hareth, 388—neglect of Hebrew 
literature in England, 391—reasons 
for his acceptance of the Eastern 
bishopric, 395—his deep interest in the 
fate of the Christian missions, ibid.— 
his strong predilection for Oriental iite- 
rature, :bid.—distinctions of caste, 405 
—his visit to the rajah of Tanjore, 408 
—his death, 409—named the Apostle 
of the East, sbid.—points of coincidence 
between Xavier and Heber, 411. 

Hebrew literature, neglect of, in Eng- 
land, 391. 

Henry (D. M. T.), Lettre 8 M. Cham- 
pollion le Jeune sur I’Incertitude des 
monumens Egyptiens, 112-131. 

Heeren (A. H. L.), Ideen iiber die Po- 
litik, den Verkehr, und den Handel 
der vornehmsten Volker der alten 
Welt, 112—a work of the highest 
rank, 118. 

Herschell (Mr.), on the decay of science 

in England, 307. 


ness of his disposition, idid.—his stu- | Huahine code, 48 — Doomsday - book, 


dious regard for the feelings of others, 
ibid.—a strenuous supporter of his 
own order, ibid.—entertained high no- 
tions of his episcopal authority, tid. 
—the high-churchman invariably sub- 
ordinate to the Christian, ibid.—total 
absence of fanaticism, tbid.—singular 
interest of his Indian journals, 371— 
striking instances of his piety and 
gentleness of disposition, ibid.—his 
natural benevolence and charitable- | 
ness, 372—his inexhaustible kindness | 
of heart, ibid.—Journal of his Northern | 
Tour, ibid.—fragment of a popular | 
Danish song, 373—his journey to Rus- 

sia, 374—his account of the reception 

of Alexander in his capital after the | 
battle of Austerlitz, ibid.—picture of | 
the Russian court, and ceremonial of | 
the Greek church, iéid.—description | 
of Moscow and the Kremlin, 375— | 
his History of the Cossacks a model of 
historical dissertation, 377—his comic 
vein, 378—graphic description of his 
person and manner when at Oxford, 
ibid. —his burlesque imitation of the 
old Fabliaux, ihid.—his adaptation of 
Homeric language to modern inci- 
dents, 380—marries, and accepts the 
family living of Hodnet, 383—his ge- 
neral occupations at this time, 384— 
meditates a volume of hymns, 385— 
projects a poem to be called * The 
Desert, 386—his refutation of a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Force of 








ibid, 

Humboldt (Baron), his opinion of the 
missionaries to the South Sea Is- 
lands, 4. 


Inquiry into the nature, extent, and 
causes of the Distress since 1825, 278. 
—See Distress of the Country. 

Irving (Washington), his Chronicle of 
the Conquest of Granada, from the 
MSS. of Fray Antonio Agapida, 55— 
the idea of the work suggested in 
Spain, 56—the great object of the 
work, 57—the materials, whence de- 
rived, 57—wears the air of a romance, 
ibid.—the author makes a tour in An- 
dalusia, ibid —and visits the palace of 
the Alhambra, ibid. See Granada, 


James (Bishop), extract from a memoir 
of him, by his brother, 400, 402. 

Juana of Castile, singular and romantic 
fortunes of, 59. 


Klaproth (M.), awards to Dr. Young the 
fame of the discovery of the key to the 
lost literature of Egypt, 115. 

Kosegarten (Professor) de priscd Egyp- 
tiorum Literatura, 120. 


La Hita (Ginéz Perez de), his ‘ Civil 
Wars of Granada,’ a fabrication, 56. 
Le Bas (Mr.), his Essay on Miracles 

quoted, 191. 
Lyell (Charles), his Principles of Geology, 
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being an attempt to explain the former 
changes of the earth’s surface, by a 
reference to causes now in operation, 
4ll. See Geology. 


Michaelis, quoted, 54. 

Montesquieu, his description of the Je- 
suit missionaries in India, 4. 

Munro (Sir Thomas), Life of, with Ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence and 
Private Papers, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A., 81—Mr. Canning’s elo- 
quent eulogy on Sir Thomas, ibid.— 
his birth, sid—his boyhood less dis- 
tinguished by progress in learning 
than by ascendancy of character, ibid, 
—delighted in healthy and athletic 
sports, 82—entered at Glasgow Col- 
lege, ibid.—makes a rapid progress in 
his studies, ibid.—his opinion of forc- 
ing metaphysics on very young minds, 
thid.—at sixteen learns Spanish, to 
read Don Quixote in the original, 
tbid.—proceeds to India as a cadet, 
thid.—kindly received at Madras by 
his countrymen, ibid.—attached as en- 
sign to the Madras native infantry, 83 
—relates the defeat of Colonel Baillie’s 
detachment, tbid.—promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, 84—turns his attention to 
the study of Oriental literature, ibid. 
—his opinion of their poetry, thid— 
his description of their histories, ibid. 
—discovers the story of Shylock in a 
Persian MS., 85—remits an annual 
supply of funds to his parents, ibid.— 
beautiful letter to his mother accom- 
panying the first contribution, iid.— 
humorous account of his early hard- 
ships and privations, ibid.—his descrip- 
tion of the war with Tippoo, 86—no- 
minated by Lord Cornwallis to the 
management of the ceded district of 
Baramahl, 87—his mode of managing 
the natives, ibid.—gains from them 
the title of their ‘ father,’ 88—instance 
of the familiar and good-humoured 
style of his intercourse with them, 
id.—his opinion of Zimmerman, 8&9 
—cheerful pleasantry of his domestic 
correspondence, tbid.—his advice to a 
brother, 91—promoted to a captaincy, 
ibid.—nominated joint-secretary to ar- 
range the partition treaty, ibid.—de- 
tails the fall of Tippoo, ihd.—his opi- 
nion of the subsidiary system, 92— 
appointed to reduce to order the new 
province of Canara, ibid—letters ad- 
dressed to him by Colonel Wellesley 
(now Duke of Wellington), detailing 
the operations against Dhoondee, 93— 
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mutiny at Vellore, 96—his remarks 
on the local regulations, 97—thinks of 
revisiting his native country, 98—em- 
barks for England, ibid.—lands at Deal, 
ibid.—visits Glasgow, thid.— correct- 
ness of his opinions respecting the 
demand for British manufactures in 
India, 99—appointed a commissioner 
for removing the defects of the judi- 
cial system in India, 101—re-embarks 
for India, ibid—his previous marriage, 
ibid.—proceedings of the comission, 
102—receives a brigadier’s commission, 
ibid.—his brilliant campaign in India, 
103—testimonial of Sir John Malcolm, 
tbid.—re-embarks for England, ibid,— 
appointed Governor of Madras, ibid.— 
the rank of major-general conferred on 
him, 104—made knight-commander of 
the Bath, sbid—public tribute of Mr. 
Canning to his merits, ibid—foul ac- 
cusation against him, thid.—his opinion 
of an Indian free press, ibid—makes 
frequent journies into the remote dis- 
tricts, 105—his intercourse with the 
natives, 106—his opinion of Sir John 
Malcolm’s work on Central India, 106 
—prosecutes the contest with the king- 
dom of Ava, 107—his touching letters 
to Lady Munro, ibid.—inspects the 
ceded provinces, 108—his death, 109. 


Mure (William), his Brief Remarks on 


the Chronology of the Egyptian Dy- 
nasties, 1}2. 


New Testament, translated into the 


Negro-English Language, by the Mis- 
sionaries of the United Brethren, 553 
—account of the Talkee-talkee, or Ne- 
gro language, itbid—spoken by the 
Creole ladies, ihid.—the only language 
which the negrses of Surinam speak, 
556—specimens of the version of the 
New Testament, 557—unjust outcry 
against the Bible Society for publish- 
ing it, 558. 


Oriental Translation Fund, valuable 


works sent out by this Institution, 392. 


Patent Laws of Great Britain, 333—a 


system of vicious and fraudulent legis- 
lation, tbid.—hard situation of. the 
inventor of new machinery and the 
discoverer of new arts, ibid.—difficultyv 
in protecting the rights of inventors, 
336—means by which they might be 
protected, 341. 


Pauperism, Causes and Remedies of, in 


the United Kingdom, 242 —conse- 
quences of the ill-distribution of wealth, 
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ibid.—-the labouring class has rather 
retrograded than advanced in happi- 
ness and comfort, 243—causes that 
have brought about such a state of 
things, 244—redundancy of labour, 
ibid. — vast emigrations from Ire- 
land, ibid.—increase of population in 
Treland, ibid.—necessity of extending 
the poor law to Ireland, 246—fatal 
error in England of making up wages 
out of the poor-rate, 248—only remedy 
for a redundant population, 249— 
means of increasing the effective de- 
mand for labour, 252—impediments 
thereto, ibid.—system of taking tithes 
in kind, ibid —benefits of a general 
tithe-composition act, 253—inclosure 
of wastes and common lands, ibid.— 
Mr. Johu Hall’s plan, 254—system of 
poor colonies in Holland, iid.—law 
of parochial settlement, 255—misdi- 
rection of taxation, iid.—premium 
se by the legislature to brute over 
uman labour, 256— tax on ma- 
chinery, ibid.—means for diminishing 
the pressure of over-population, 262— 
necessity of resorting to fresh markets 
for labour, 263—mode of repaying the 
cost of conveying labourers thereto, 
265—Australia, 267—the Canadas, 
268—defects in Mr. Wilmot Horton’s 
plans of colonization, ibid.—objections 
to Mr. Gouger’s plan for raising an 
emigration fund, 271—the first step to 
the amelioration of the lower orders the 
placing the poor of Ireland on the same 
ooting as those of Great Britain with 
respect to parochial relief, 277. 


Peru, travels in various parts of, 155. 


See Temple. 


Peter the Swede, 6. 
Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John 
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unyan, by Robert Southey, Esq., | 
LL.D., 469—the circumstances under | 


which Bunyan rose inio popularity an 
interesting point for illustration, ibd.— 


Bunyan happily called byD’ Israeli ‘the | 


Spenser of the people,’ idid.—his birth, 
ibid.—his parents tinkers, 470—follows 


| 





supports his family by making tagged 
thread-laces, ibid. — released from 
prison, ibid—a chapel built for him, 
awbid.—his death, 481—appearance of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, ibid.—its asto- 
nishing success, tbid.—the author's 
reply to the charge of plagiarism, iid. 
—eulogium on the classicof the people, 
484—Bunyan and Spenser compared, 
486—second part of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, 489—Bunyan’s ‘ Holy War,’ 
490—Bunyan's poetry, 493. 





Polynesian Researches, during a resi- 


dence of six years in the South Sea 
Islands, 1—nobles of Polynesia de- 
scrived, 2— extraordinary transition 
from Paganism to Christianity, 5— 
state of religious feeling in Polynesia, 
33—primitive notions of the nature of 
sacrifice, ibid.—a sober people in their 
transition of belief, 34—their deep and 
well-founded religious feeling, 35—de- 
crease of infanticide, 36—increase of 
domestic comfort, 38—improvement in 
buildings, 39—and in dress, 40—the 
culture of cotton introduced, ibid. 


Pomare the First, king of Polynesia, de- 


scribed, 3. 


—— the Second, described, 3—loses his 


queen, 6—his spirit subdued and 
heart softened by affliction, 7—receives 
the missionaries with joy, #bid.—con- 
temns the usages of idolatry, ibid,—- 
persuades his friends to renounce idola- 
try, 8—returns to Tahité, shid.—effect 
of his example,9—erects a place of wor- 
ship, 10—addicted to ardent spirits, 13 
—his second marriage, 14—a prayer 
composed by,23—introduces a printing 
press, 24—and works thereat, b:d.— 
proficiency in his native language, 28 
—erects a royal mission-chapel, 29 
—the chapel described, ihd—his 
death, 42—his exertions to improve 
himself and people, 43—his journal, 
ibid.—prepares a code of laws, tbid.— 
extracts therefrom, 44—his widow, 49. 
the Third, 48. 


| Poor-Law, on the necessity of extending 


the same calling, iid.—enrolled in the | 


parliamentary army, 471—joins the 
Baptists, ibid—germ of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, ibid—beset with religious 
doubts and qualms, 472—lays his case 
before an Anabaptist teacher, 473— 
stage of burning enthusiasm through 
which he passed, 474—becomes a 
preacher, 478—engages in religious 
controversy, 479—cited before the jus- 
tices and sent to prison, ibid.—remains 
twelve years in Bedford gaol, 480— 


it to Ireland, 242. 


Potosi, a year’s residence in. See Temple. 


| Richter (Jean Paul), quoted, 12. 
| Robinson (Thomas, A. M.), his Last 


Days of Bishop Heber, 366. 


Schwartz, the Indian missionary, 408—~ 


his character, ibid.—his epitaph by a 
Gentoo prince, ibid. 


Scrope (S. Paulett), on Credit Currency, 
342. 


Shakspeare, 


604 


Shakspeare, performed by Gentoos and 
Mahometans, 402. 

Society Islands, success of the mission- 
aries in, 13—population of, 31. 

South Sea Islands, natural aristocracy 
in, 1—description of the missionaries 
to, 4—extraordinary transition from 
Paganism to Christianity, 5—relent- 
less cruelty of the wars in, 22. 

Southey (Dr.), his edition of the Pil- 
grim's Progress, with a Life of John 
Bunyan, 469. See Pilgrim's Progress. 

Spelman (Sir Henry), his history and 
fate of Sacrilege, quoted, 188. 

Spineto (Marquis), his Lectures on the 
Elements of Hieroglyphics and Egyp- 
tian Antiquities, 111, 118. 


Tahiti, hopeless result of the mission to, 
1—natural aristocracy in, #bid.—con- 
version to Christianity in, 17—print- 
ing-press established at, 25—harmony 
of the language of, 27—Tahitian songs, 
28—executions in, 46—Tahitian code, 
ibid. 

Temple (Edmond), his ‘Travels in va- 
rious parts of Peru, including a Year's 
Residence in Potosi, 155—a lively and 
entertcining writer, ibid —secretary to 
the Potosi Mining Association, 156— 
departure from London, ihid.—passage 
to Buenos Ayres, ibid.—journey from 
Buenos Ayres to Cordova, ibid.—the 
postilions, ibid.—not a book to be met 
with, 157—no roads, 158—no bridges, 
ibid.—a vehicle called a balsa described, 
ibid.—province of Tucuman, 159— 
boots without seam or stitch, ibid.— 
receipt for making them, 160—civility 
and hospitality of the natives, ihid.— 
the South American ladies, ibid — 
mode of living in Peru, 161—Donna 
Juliana, the Lady Bountiful of Potosi, 
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ibid—marks of poverty in the appear- 
ance, dress, and hovels of the peasantry, 
162—perilous » 163—alacrity of 
the Andadores, 164—singular mode of 
making an intoxicating beverage called 
Chica, 165—poverty of a Peruvian 
post-master, ibid.—mountain of Potosi, 
166—town of Potosi, ibid—the great 
cone described, 167—mode of extract- 
ing the metal from the ores, ibid.— 
produce of the mines from their first 
discovery, 168—state of the mines of 
Puno, 169—capable of being cleared, 
170—hopeless state of the Potosi As- 
sociation’s concerns, 171—no supplies 
from England, tbid—the author winds 
up the mining concerns in Potosi, 173 
—city of Potosi described, 174—state 
of society, ibid.—dress of the ladies, 
ibid.—price of luxuries and necessaries 
of life, 175—the Peruvians described, 
176—their superstitions, 177—their 
clergy, 178—the Chola girls, 179— 
emigration to South America, ibid. 

Thoughts on the Present Distress, 278. 
See Distress of the Country. 


Wilmot Horton (Right Hon. J.), his In- 
quiry into the Causes and Remedies 
of Pauperism, 242. 

Wilson (Rev. Daniel), his Dissertation 
prefixed to Butler’s Analogy, 198. 

Wordsworth (Mr.), quoted, 362. 


Xavier (Francis), quoted, 410. 

Ximenes (Cardinal), undertakes the con- 
version of the Moors, 78—burns five 
thousand Moorish manuscripts, ibid, 


Young (Dr. Thomas), the discoverer of 
the key to the lost literature of Egypt, 
115—his Rudiments of a Dictionary 
of the Egyptian Tongue, 116. 
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